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I Introduction 


A Discus 


Early in 1980 the Minister of Education announced a 
complete review of Ontario’s secondary school system, to 
consider three basic questions to which clear and firm 
answers must be sought: What do we want from our 
secondary schools? Why do we want it? How are we going 


to do it? 


This Paper is being distributed to homes and schools 
throughout Ontario to inform parents, students, teachers, 
trustees, and other taxpayers about the changes of direc- 
tion suggested. Its recommendations are meant to serve as 


a springboard for further debate. Some of them are very 


specific while others are more general. After everyone has 
had an opportunity to react to them, the Project will con- 
sider the opinions expressed, then decide on the specific 
actions it will recommend to the Minister of Education. 


Many people are concerned 
about certain aspects of today’s 
secondary school system. Fore- 

.._ _ _ Most among these are discipline, 
~ the school’s effectiveness in 
teaching basic literacy and num- 
ber skills, and the apparent gap 
between the school and the world 
of work. ; 
_ Recently, however, a nation- 
wide Gallup Poll revealed that of 
the Ontario respondents who 


cent believed that the education 
ir children were receiving was 
as good as or better than the edu- 
tion they had received. 
Much of the criticism of On- 
 tario high schools stems from 
: - public concer about high youth 
unemployment at a time when 
ployers complain that they 
cannot find enough skilled 
bourers. Figures supplied by 
Statistics Canada indicate that 
among the 15-to-19 year age 
oup in Ontario, the average 
n loyment rate was 14.1 per 
cent in 1975 and 15.9 per cent in 
1980. (The comparable figures 
for Canada as a whole for these 
years are 15.0 and 16.3 per cent). 
aa ong the public, the view is 
mes held that this unsatis- 
youth employment picture 
from the schools’ concen- 
ting too much on preparing 
nts for college and univer- 
ssion, and too little on 
ing the skills that will 
epare students adequately for 

__ the job market. 
_ Although the individualized or 
e n hone years 
ago ha: n tightened up with 
the ntroduction of compulsory 
bjec many people are still 
| it. While it per- 
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ee 


offered an opinion, almost 60 per 


has been slipping away, along 
with the common evaluation pro- 
cesses that satisfy parents’ needs 
to know. where their children 
stand. oe ae 
Students now stay in school 
longer, partly as a result of the 
wider choice of subjects. In 1979, 
seven out of ten students who had 
begun Grade 9 three years earlier 
were enrolled in Grade 12, 
whereas in 1955 only about four 
of ten who entered Grade 9 re- 
mained in school until Grade 12. 
Despite this improvement in re- 
tention, many people feel that the 
number completing diploma pro- 
grams should be higher than it is. 
Presently, about 55 per cent of 
students who enter high school 
earn a Secondary School Gradua- 
tion Diploma (Grade 12) and 
about 20 per cent obtain the 
Secondary School Honour Grad- 
uation Diploma (Grade 13). 
Despite studies that show other- 
wise, to many adults, standards 
of student achievement appear to 
have dropped, especially in Eng- 
lish and mathematics. People feel 


also that the schools are not doing | 


enough about what they see as a 
worsening of behaviour, particu- 
larly among adolescents. 

Many problems experienced 
by the school are the result of 
changes in society generally and 
rapid growth in the system. The 


past two decades have witnessed — 
a wide variety of social changes © 
in Ontario, such as cultural plural- _ 
ism, increased family breakdown, | © 


significant changes in the role of 
women, the emergence of the 


“drug culture’’, and increasing © 


confusion in the realm of values. 
At the same time, Ontario is 


experiencing economic changes | = 


that are reducing the number of 
jobs available in traditional work- 
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The past quarter century has 
seen a tremendous growth in the 
provincial secondary school sys- 
tem. In 1955, Ontario had 375 
high schools and about 175 000 
students. In 1979, there were 633 
secondary schools with a total 
enrolment of just over 600 000. 

This growth trend has of course 
now been reversed. Enrolment 
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decline began to hit the high 
schools in 1977 and 1978, and 
will continue throughout this de- 
cade. Between 1980 and 1989, 
the Ministry of Education esti- 
mates that secondary school en- 
rolment in Ontario will drop by 
one-fifth, losing some 130 000 
students over that period. 

If all this were not enough, 
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parents are worried by the speed 
of change — in social customs 
and values, in attitudes, in tech- 
nology, and in the job market. 
How well, they wonder, is to- 
day's secondary school preparing 
their sons and daughters to deal 
with this changing and ever more 
complex world? 


Review of Changes in Secondary Schools since 1960 


During the last fifteen years 
several steps have been taken to 
help schools adapt to contempo- 
rary society. Two of the most im- 
portant developments occurred 
in 1967. The first was the estab- 
lishment of a system of colleges 
of applied arts and technology. 
These ‘‘community colleges’, 
open to students with Secondary 
School Graduation Diplomas, 
offered practical courses that re- 
flected the occupational patterns 
of their particular regions. In the 
same year, the Ministry abolished 
the centrally set and marked 
Grade 13 departmental examina- 
tions. From then on, each sec- 

_ ondary school was responsible 
for assigning marks to its own 
graduating students. 

The Hall-Dennis report of 
1968, with its call for greater 
personal freedom, helped pave 
the way for the introduction of 
the individualized or credit sys- 
tem into secondary schools over 
the next three or four years. At 
first,.this system allowed students 
a very free choice of subjects. 
Each subject counted as a 
“‘credit’’, and the acquiring of a 
certain number of credits eared 


a student a graduation diploma. 
At the same time, teachers and 
school administrators were given 
more freedom to design school 
programs to suit the special needs 
of their own students. Schools 
began to experiment with new 
forms of organization such 
as semestering in order to pro- 
vide greater flexibility for their 
students. 

During the following years, 
however, public reaction to the 
degree of freedom permitted led 
to the introduction of compulsory 
credits. Although by 1979 the 
number of compulsory credits had 
risen from zero to nine, schools 
continued to recognize individual 
differences among students by 
offering courses at different lev- 
els of difficulty. 

In recent years, increasing 
emphasis has been placed on using 
community resources to supple- 
ment those of the school. The 
introduction of the Co-operative 
Education program, for instance, 
allows students to obtain credits 
through courses that include an 
out-of-school experience, such as 
work in industry or in social ser- 
vices. The Linkage program per- 


Poles, Bea sia 
_ View Project was established in 


April 1980 by the Honourable 
- Bette Stephenson, Ontario Min- — 


_ ister of Education, to conduct a 
one-year study of the province's 
high school system. Duncan 
Green, Director of Education for 

_ the City of Toronto, was appointed 
chairman of the Project. Mr. 
Green worked with four commit- 

_ tees whose members included 
educators, students, business- 


places. The shifts in Canada’s | 


economy are increasing the move- 


ment of Canadians from province — 


to province and creating difficul- 
ties for transferring students. 


"They 
ciations of teachers, 
administrators, trustees, and 


mits students planning to enter 
certain apprenticeships to apply 
secondary school credits both to 
the apprenticeship program and 
toward a school diploma. 

In general, the opinions the 
Project has gathered in the course 
of its work indicate that public 
opinion still favours a system that 
respects each student's individ- 
uality. Today’s secondary school 
makes a strong effort to accom- 
modate students with a wide range 
of abilities. It tries to offer chal- 
lenging and relevant programs at 
varying levels of difficulty, so that 
every student will be encouraged 

to stay in schodl-and achieve a 


accommodate differences in its_ 
students, it is faced with conflict- 


ing demands. It is being asked to 


continue to offer its students as 
wide a choice as possible, and still 
make sure that all of them master 
acommon body of knowledge and 
skills. Resolving this basic con- 
flict of the needs of the individual - 
and the needs of society is one of 
the most stubborn challenges fac- 
ing the schools as they move into 
the 1980's. 
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worthy goal. Now that the sec 
ondary school has changed to _ 
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II Reshaping Secondary 


School Education — 
General Comments 


In outlining the role of secondary 
education and how it can be car- 
Tied out, the Project has tried to 
focus on several things. 


First, were the needs of students 
today and the prominent charac- 
teristics of their present situation 
in society. 

© They mature biologically about 
two years earlier than they did 75 
years ago. 

© They are more concerned than 
were students ten years ago about 
the possibility of employment 
after secondary school and want 
the school to do more to prepare 
them for jobs. 

© More of them are staying in 
school longer than was the case in 
their parents’ generation. 

© Their friends, peers and the 
media (especially film, radio, and 
television) influence their values 
and behaviour more strongly than 
they did in the past, and, accord- 
ing to some research, more 
strongly than do parents and 
teachers. 

© More of them live in homes 
with one parent or homes where 
both parents are working. 
Second, the Project tried to look 
twenty years ahead. 

© The rate of technological 
change will continue to accelerate 
with the result that futures will be 
far less certain than they used to 
be. This will affect not only the 
content of school programs but 
their method of delivery. 

© The role of women in our soci- 


ety has shifted. drastically. Their- 


full participation in all aspects of 
our society will continue to grow 
over the period under study. 
Schools must therefore provide 
similar opportunities for both 
sexes in the course of their educa- 
tion, and role models to comple- 
ment and provide examples for 
© Our economic future, particu- 
larly with the increase in energy 
costs and our society's depen- 
dence upon energy, is uncertain. 
Conservation and environmental 
esbes ste tiier-fose increasingly 


important. 

© The future of our province and 
country is more bound up with 
that of other provinces and coun- 
tries than ever before. 

© Students must be prepared for 
a life in which they will undergo 
retraining or re-education on a 
continual basis. This kind of con- 
tinuing education has already 
begun and is rapidly accelerating. 
. 2 we become an older 


schools find themselves today. 
Elsewhere in this Paper, refer- 
ence will be made to declining 
school populations. Given the size 
of Ontario and the distribution of 
its population, schools of rela- 
tively small enrolments will be 
more common in the future, The 
difficulty of maintaining pro- 
grams in sparsely populated areas 
will become more acute. Compe- 
tition for public funds will in- 
crease in the immediate future, 
and little of these funds can be 
expected to be spent on capital 
facilities for secondary education. 

Although opinion presented to 
the Project varied greatly and was 
often contradictory, there seems 
to be agreement on several points. 
Few people were ready to abandon 
the flexibility that the current 
credit system allows for response 
to individual student needs. 

Most of the people who wrote 
to the Project urged that specific 
decisions about students’ futures 
not be made at too early an age. 
They seem to feel that age 15 or 
16 was early enough to begin pre- 
paring students for specific roles. 
Only one or two submissions 
made any comment about chang- 
ing the age for compulsory school 
attendance. There was also gen- 
eral agreement that the school 
should put greater emphasis on 
the development of the basic 
skills, knowledge and attitudes 
that would prepare students for 
employment. Apart from con- 
sensus that the traditional sub- 
jects of English, Mathematics, 
Science, History and Geography 
should be compulsory, few con- 
curred on which other subjects 
‘should be compulsory, although 
a great many specific proposals 

were made. Considerable em- 
macs was placed on the need 
of students to acquire life skills 
— money management, aware- 
ness of the implications of rapid 
technological change, nutrition, 
parenting, etc. — either by means 
of specific courses or by means 
of more clearly defined units in 
existing courses. 

Values education and improve- 
ment of students’ self-discipline 
were frequently proposed. Few 
specific suggestions were offered 
about the second, however, and 
major di exists on how 
the first should be accomplished. 

One thing was generally 
emphasized: the school should do 
everything in its power to make 
it clear that students preparing for 
direct entry into employment are 
choosing as valuable and i impor- 


Grades 7 and 8 of the present 
Intermediate Division, to create 
the possibility for greater flexi- 
bility in school organization, to 
encourage alternative ways of 
providing secondary school pro- 


grams, and to respect the integ- 
rity of local boards and schools. 
They are proposals which call for 
change in an evolutionary rather 
than a revolutionary manner, 


Curriculum Content 
and Organization 


Diplomas 

At present, a typical high school 
course involves 110 hours of 
classroom time. Students earn a 
credit for successfully complet- 
ing such a course. At the end of 
a Grade 9 to 12 program, they 
are granted a Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma (SSGD) if 
they have earned a minimum of 
27 credits. The 27 must include at 
least 4 English credits, 2 Mathe- 
matics, | Science, 1 Geography, 
1 History, 1 additional credit in 
the Social Sciences, and 3 credits 
in Arts and/or Physical and Health 
Education. Students who wish to 
proceed further are awarded the 
Secondary School Honour Grad- 
uation Diploma (SSHGD) for 
earning any 6 credits in Grade 13. 

The awarding of two second- 
ary school graduation diplomas 
— a Situation unique in North 
America — presents certain prob- 
lems. The existence of the Grade 
13 diploma tends to reduce the 
importance of earning a Grade 12 
diploma. In fact, the latter is not 
even a required prerequisite for 
the SSHGD. Since the Honour 
Diploma is designed chiefly for 
students planning further formal 
education, the perceived needs of 
its curriculum have dominated 
secondary school programs. The 
result is that one function of sec- 
ondary education — preparation 
for college and university — has 
taken on much greater impor- 
tance than all the others. Since 
1950, a number of studies have 
examined the issue of Grade 13. 
Most have concluded that the 
schools should be organized 
within 12 grades rather than 13. 
Finally, the available evidence, 
though limited, suggests that 
Grade 12 graduates from other 
provinces fare as well at Ontario 
universities as our Grade 13 
graduates. 

There are different views on 
the optimum number of years that 
should be devoted to formal 
schooling. However, the Project 
has concluded that most students, 
whether they wish to enter col- 
lege or university or seek imme- 
diate employment after gradua- 
tion, should have the opportunity 
to do so in 12 years rather than 
13 years after kindergarten. 
Many students in Grade 13 reach 
the age of 19, an age that is 
socially more adult than adoles- 
cent and less appropriate to sec- 
ondary schools. 


It is recommended: 

1. That the present two gradua- 
tion diplomas be replaced by a 
ingle diploma called the Ontario 


= School Diploma . 


Levels of Difficulty 

Secondary schools offer courses 
at different levels of difficulty 
where appropriate and feasible. 
There are usually up to four lev- 
els at which a subject might be 
offered; the presently suggested 
names for the levels are modi- 
fied, basic, general, and ad- 
vanced, The number of levels 
offered depends on the subject, 
enrolment, staff resources, stu- 
dent needs, facilities, and econ- 


omic restraints. 

Large schools offer a range 
of levels in most subjects while 
small schools offer many courses 
at only one level. Because of 
declining enrolments and finan- 
cial restraints, there are an increas- 
ing number of multi-level classes 
in which groups of students in the 
same class take the subject at 
different levels. This trend is 
expected to continue. 

Courses offered towards the 
SSGD are available at the several 
levels described above, but Grade 
13 courses for the SSHGD are 
offered at the advanced level. 
Students who plan to enter Grade 
13 prepare themselves in previ- 
ous years by taking most of their 
courses at the advanced level. 
Some schools offer courses at an 
“enriched’’ level which is more 
challenging than the advanced. 
The total number of levels at 
which courses are offered should 
not become so great as to be 
unmanageable or so low as to 
become restrictive. At present, 
many schools lack the resources 
to offer four levels, and, as a 
result of recent legislation, stu- 
dents with special educational 
needs will henceforth be accom- 
modated in new kinds of pro- 
grams not specific to any level. 


It is recommended: 

3. That the number of levels of 

difficulty at which courses are 
Offered be reduced to orily three, 

namely, the basic, Pere and 
advanced levels. _ 


Credits 

Since the establishment of the 
present credit definition, most 
courses have been designed to be 
of equal length and occupy from 
110 to 120 hours of classroom 
time. Although fractional credits 
are permitted, they have not 
proved popular. 

While ‘‘long’” or ‘*full-year’” 
courses are valuable, there are 
advantages in making some 
**short’’ courses available to stu- 
dents. Such courses would be 
appropriate in areas such as 
Guidance, Health, Physical Fit- 
ness, and Life Skills. Short 
courses could enable students to 
do make- up work if transferring 
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from one program to another, 
They would be useful forflexible 
approaches to continuing educa- 
tion, re-entry to the secondary 
school, and possible sampling of 
areas of the program before 
making a long-term commitment 
in an unknown area, 

It is recommended; 

4. That the credit be defined on 
the basis of 30 hours and that 
all courses which are offered for 
credit towards a diploma be 
established in multiples of this 
30-hour credit unit, 

This means that a typical full- 
year course of 120 hours would 
become a 4-credit course, Natur- 
ally, courses could be offered 
with higher or lower credit values. 
Ninety-hour courses of 3 credits 
each may become appropriate for 
semestered schools and night 
schools. Shorter 60-hour courses, 
worth 2 credits, might be applic- 
able in such instances as a fitness 
program, a Guidance course, or a 
half-year course involving Bio- 
logical Science with the other half 
involving Physical Science. One- 
credit modules, while less fre- 
quently used, may be useful for 
presenting units in life skills or 
exploratory technology, In 
general, the intention would be to 
refrain from dividing all courses 
up into 30-hour units, but to assign 
a value of so many credits to each 
course. The lengths of courses 
and their corresponding credit 
values would be determined at 
the discretion of the principal and 
staff. 


Breadth of Program 

Currently, there are four ‘‘areas 
of study’’ in secondary school 
programs. Each student must 
select courses in each area so that 
some breadth of experience is 


- ensured. The principal of a school 


classifies the courses into the four 
areas. However, a subject placed 
in one area in one school may 
be placed in a different area in 
another, This lack of uniformity 
in the classification of subjects 
has given rise to some concern, 
particularly when students move 
and find that plans based on their 
first school’s classification are 
thwarted by the second school’s 
classification. 


It is recommended: — ; 
5. That the current approach to. 
areas of study be discontinued 
and that all subjects in Grades | 
to 12 be placed in compulsory or 
elective groups in such a manner 
as to ensure ameasure of breadth 
in program and also permit op- 
portunities for fontaine 


Diploma Requirements 

The following diploma require- 
ments are recommended to ac- 
commodate the concept of a sin- 
gle diploma, the re-defined credit, 
and a revised method of ensuring 
breadth of program. 


It is recommended: 

6. That the OSSD be granted to 
students who earn a minimum of 
120 credits distributed as follows: 


Compulsory credits 
(40 such credits) 
16 credits in English or Frangais 
with at least 8 of these in Grade 
I andfor 12 courses; 8 credits 
in Mathematics; 4 credits in Sci- 
ence; 12 credits in Geography, 
History, and related Social Sci- 
ences with at least 4 of these in 
Grade 11 and/or 12 courses; 
and 


Elective credits 

(80 such credits) 

an additional 80 credits selected 
by the student from available 
courses provided the 80 credits 
include at least 10 credits from 
each of the following groups: 
Group A 

Arts, Physical and Health 
Education; 

Group B 

Languages, Family Studies, 
Business Studies, Technological 
Studies: 


Notes: 

a) The single diploma program 
for the OSSD would become 
effective over the period from 
1983 to 1988. Various features of 
the new program would be phased 
in through a co-ordinated plan. 
b) In each secondary school, 
courses in a first national lan- 
guage would be compulsory to 
the extent of 16 credits: English 


in’ English-language schools and 


Frangais in French-language 
schools (French Language In- 
structional Units). Courses in the 
other national language should 
be generally available and strong- 
ly encouraged in all schools. 

c) Elective credits may be earned 
in all subjects, including those 
named in the compulsory credit 
list, provided such electives are 
over and above the compulsory 
credits. The elective credits allow 
for concentration in a specialized 
area of the curriculum. 

d) Itis intended that the majority 
of the compulsory credits, with 
the obvious exceptions assigned 
to Grade 11 and/or 12 courses, be 
earned in the first two years of 
secondary school. However, the 
application of this ruling would 
be left to the discretion of the 
principal of each school. 

e) The 12 compulsory credits in 
Geography, History and related 
Social Sciences would include 
some Canadian geography and 
history. The ‘‘related Social Sci- 
ences’’ refers to subjects such as 
Geography, History, Economics, 
Man in Society, and Urban 
Studies. 

f) The ‘‘arts’’ elective in Group A 
would include Art, Visual Arts, 
Dramatic Arts, Music, and Screen 
Education. 

g) The ‘‘languages"’ elective in 
Group B would include any lan- 
guage not selected as the stu- 
dent's compulsory first national 
language. 


Transcripts 

An adequate record of school 
achievement is important to the 
student for personal appraisal and 
for purposes of employment or 
entry to post-secondary educa- 
tion, A diploma alone provides 
no detailed information. Present 
transcripts are issued by schools 


and vary greatly across the prov- 
ince. Such records give different 
kinds of information and their 
diversity has hampered clear 
communication. 


It is recommended: 

7. That schools be required 
to keep a record of scholastic 
achievement for each secondary 
school student on a common form 
called the Ontario Student Tran- 
script (OST) and that the tran- 
script shall indicate: 

© the names and common codes 
of all courses Men com- 
pleted; 

© the credit value of ick course; 

@ the level of difficulty of each 
course; 

@ the achievement of the student 
in each course; 

®@ an area of concentration that 
has been fulfilled by the student, 
if applicable. 

As an incentive to some stu- 
dents and as useful information 
for employers in business and 
industry, it is proposed that the 
OST recognize two areas of con- 
centration for students who obtain 
a given number of credits in Busi- 
ness or Technological Studies, 
whether they earn a diploma 
or not. 


It is recommended: 

8. That areas of concentration 
be recognized on the OST for all 
students who earn at least 32 
credits in either Business Studies 
or Technological Studies. 


A Provincial Certificate 
Some students may not earn a 
diploma, but may be able to com- 
plete at least two years of second- 
ary school (corresponding ap- 
proximately with the age of 16). 
As an indication of their achieve- 
ment and as an incentive to com- 
plete Grade 10, they might be 
awarded a provincial certificate. 
This certificate would be available 
to all students who meet the re- 
quirements stated in the following 
recommendation: 


9. That a form of provincial 
certificate be granted to students 
who have earned the following 
credits: 


“English or Frangais 
Mathematics 
Science 
Geography 
History 
and an additional 
Total 
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Curriculum Revision 

At present Ministry of Education 
guidelines are generally issued at 
three levels: Primary-Junior 
(Grades K to 6), Intermediate 
(Grades 7 to 10), and Senior 
(Grades 11 to 13). 

In Grades | to 6 as directed in 
the Ministry's Education in the 
Primary and Junior Divisions, the 
various subjects are blended into 
three broad categories identified 
as Communication, The Arts, 
and Environmental Studies. 

There is then a distinct change 
in the curriculum structure: from 
Grade 7 to the end of secondary 
school, the program is developed 
from specific subject guidelines 
such as English, Mathematics, 
French, Family Studies, History 
and Music. For curriculum pur- 
poses, it appears to be valid to 
make a “‘breakpoint’’ between 
Grades 6 and 7, rather than be- 
tween Grades 8 and 9. 

The physical location of stu- 
dents need not coincide with the 
curriculum breakpoint. Such 
considerations would be left for 
school boards to evaluate and 
implement. 

The Grade 7 to 12 curriculum 
should be structured in such a 


fashion as to allow students to 
have an increasing responsibility 
in the selection of courses avail- 
able to them. 

It is recommended: 

10. That revised curriculum 
guidelines and resource docu- 
ments conform to the following 
pattern: 

a) Kindergarten to Grade 6. 

b) Grade 7 to Grade 12. 
© School boards would be per- 
mitted to determine their own 
physical structures based on local 
needs and variations in enrolment. 
® Schools should assist students 
in making transitions that involve 
both a substantial change in pro- 
gram or movement from one 
school building to another, as in 
the move from the elementary to 
the secondary program. 

@ Roman Catholic Separate 
School Boards would continue to 
have jurisdiction over their pro- 
gram up to the end of Grade 10. 
© Secondary schools would con- 
tinue to be free to organize their 
programs so as to enable their 
students to meet diploma require- 
ments, to meet local needs for 
diversity, and to provide maxi- 
mum flexibility for students 
entering and re-entering the 
system. 

@ This curriculum structure 
would be established concur- 
rently with the adoption of a 
single graduation diploma. 

The introduction of the OSSD 
cannot be accommodated without 
a revision of the present Ministry 
curriculum guidelines for Grade 
7 and beyond. In such a revision, 
advanced-level courses will con- 
tain the material which would 
enable students to reach the level 
that is currently reached by the 
end of Grade 13. This would not 
necessarily involve new subject 
matter for advanced-level courses, 
but would entail a redistribution 
of the core material and a possible 
reduction of the optional units. 
Such a revision cannot be under- 
taken without an awareness of 
implications for Grades 4 to 6 and 
also for post-secondary educa- 
tional institutions. 

General level courses must be 
thoroughly reviewed and rede- 
signed to suit the needs of the 
large majority of students who do 
not wish to proceed to university. 
Such courses are likely to be 
applicable to about 70 percent of 
the students and should be seen 
by them as relevant and prac- 
tical and a means of preparation 
for colleges and many areas of 
employment. 

Basic level courses will require 
some revision to ensure that they 
have a practical emphasis in re- 
spect of realistic applications in 
the world of work and the man- 
agement of life. 

These curriculum revisions 


should be given immediate high | 
priority so that the new program |p| 
can be phased in during the years | 


1983 to 1988, 


It is recommended: 


In secondary schools, there is 
an increasing concern over inter- 
tuptions in the regularly sched- 
uled classroom instruction. Many 
of these are educationally benefi- 
cial, but while this may be so, 
the instructional time available 


| management, 
» parenting, computer literacy, 


to students must be judiciously 
controlled. 


pa is pos 
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be maintained at no 
the present minimum 
of 185 school days and that thi 
number include no more than 15 
days for formal examinations. 
Much of the input to the Proj- 
ect has underlined general con- 
cern over the large numbers of 
unassigned periods in many stu- 
dents’ timetables. A comparison 
of the minimum amount of class- 
room time required for the present 
and proposed diplomas is given 
below. It shows that students’ 
timetables would be fairly full 
throughout the Grade 9 to 12 
program. 
a) For the SSGD: 27 credits at 
110 hours each amounts to almost 
3000 hours in Grades 9 to 12. 
b) For the SSGD and SSHGD: 
33 credits at 110 hours amounts 
to a little over 3600 hours in 
Grades 9 to 13. 
c) For the OSSD: 120 credits at 
30 hours each amounts to 3600 
hours in Grades 9 to 12. 


Languages 

It is desirable for all students 
in Ontario to reach a level of 
proficiency in both national 
languages by the end of second- 
ary school. School boards should 
be expected to make available 
adequate opportunities for stu- 
dents to take both national 
languages. 


It is recommended: 
15. That school boards provide’ 
programs in both national Lo 


“Further recommendations re- 
lated to language studies are as 
follows: 


_made by a notation 

‘tari Student Transcri : 
where an incoming aoe has 
reached a recognized level of 
proficiency in French and would 
not therefore take the language 
over again solely 10 earn cedin 


17. That following the imple- 
mentation of the new curriculum 
guideline on French as a Second. 
Language. a review be con- 
ducted to monitor the effective-_ 
ness of the new program. ¢ 


If important elements of life 
skills cannot be integrated within 
the compulsory subjects, it may 
then be necessary to offer a 
specific course. 


The Social Sciences 

The present Grade 7 to 10 courses 
in Geography and History con- 
tain a preponderance of Canadian 
studies. It is essential that stu- 
dents at the secondary school 
level obtain not only a Canadian 
viewpoint but also a grasp of 
some of the issues that pertain to 
international concerns and global 
perspectives. | 

It is recommended: 

fe! ‘That th Baty 
lines in raphy and 
for Grades 7 to 10-be reviewed to 
provide a better balance between 
Canadian and international con-— 
tent and to ensure that | ee 
Geography and History be p 
sented within a global. 

Students entering the pee 
ary school from foreign coun- 
tries, even if they enter school 
during the senior years, should 
be required to take at least 
one course involving Canadian 
Geography and one involving 
Canadian History in order to 
qualify for the OSSD. 


Related recommendations in- 
clude the followi 
That the pr 


| Bea 
18: That schools confinuaiigems| Oo 


phasize and strongly support the— 
eee of “Language Across the 
Curriculum” ; that they establish 


clear expectations in respect of aed: 


the use of language in all sub-— 
jects; and that they outline to the” 
students the school’s policy 
lated to the evaluation ¢ 
guage in each subject ai 
19. That, where numbers 
rant, the Ministry of Edu 


Life Skills 
Life skills are those skills, be- 


) yond formal language and mathe- 


matics, that are required for suc- 
cessful management of one’s life 


in an increasingly complex soci- » 


ety. Topics such as nutrition, fit- 
ness, human relations, resource 
career planning, 


personal law, and social skills are 
not prescribed for many students. 
Such elements of life skills must 
be woven into the curriculum 
wherever appropriate to meet the 
diverse needs of different groups 
of students. 


External credit courses 


| At present, the only example of 


external credit courses are certain 
music courses offered by conser- 
vatories of music. These are 
designed, administered, and 
evaluated without the direct in- 
volvement of the Ministry of 
Education or secondary schools, 
but are approved for diploma pur- 
poses. Pressure has been exerted 
for many years by other groups 
involved with education in areas 
such as athletics, ballet, popular 
music, speech arts, and 4-H clubs 
(agriculture) for the right to grant 
external credits toward a Minis- 
try of Education diploma. After 
careful consideration, the Project 
does not support an extension of 


Za 


the right to grant external credits 
to groups outside the direct juris- 
diction of the school. Further, the 
Project feels that it is inequitable 
to grant one group the privilege 
of awarding external credits while 
withholding that right from other 
groups. 

It is recommended: 

26. That the practice of permit- 
ting external credits in Music 
toward a secondary school grad- 
_uation diploma be discontinued. 


Pre-requisites 

Frequently, a pre-requisite course 
is essential for the successful 
understanding of a subsequent 
course. 


It is recommended: 
27. That pre-requisites be estab- 
lished either by The Ministry of 
Education through Curriculum 
guidelines, or by the principal 
‘oth the approval of a supervi- 
sory officer and that an indica- 
Pilg of such pre-requisites be 
communicated clearly to students 
and parents, ——— 


Student Transfers 

Many students transfer from one 
course or program to another 
within a school or from another 
school, and consideration must 
be given to methods which will 
reduce the difficulties often en- 
countered in such circumstances. 


It is recommended: 


Across-the-Curriculum 
Some features of the curriculum 
are best treated as components 
within many subjects, if not 
all of them. For example, 
“Language Across the Cur- 
riculum’’, life skills, multi 
culturalism, education about 
Native Peoples, and the Canadian 
identity, have been mentioned in 
this Paper (see Recommenda- 
tions 18, 20, 22, 23 and 24). 
Some students will take courses 
in the arts as part of their elective 
program (see Recommendation 
6). However, one of the Goals of 
Education is to help all students 
“appreciate and enjoy the arts." 
This can be accomplished by 
stressing the influence of the arts 
as reflected in all subject disci- 
plines, and the importance of the 
arts both to the individual and to 
society. 
It is recommended: 


The issue of morals/values 
education has emerged as a sig- 
nificant concern in the Project. 
Schools should make a positive 
and constructive approach to 
- fostering the moral development 
of students for their own good 
and the benefit of society. Morals/ 
values education should be woven 
into the fabric of the entire 
curriculum. 


It is recommended: 


_ applicable to each of the levels of 
_ difficulty appropriate for each 


a resource document that would 
act as a guide to teachers to help 
them incorporate morals /values 
education in the curriculum, 

It is anticipated that the new 
technology related to computer 
systems will have a profound 
effect across the curriculum. 


It is recommended: 

31. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion provide leadership to assist- 
boards, schools, and teachers to 
make effective use of the new 
electronic technologies: 

®@ 10 develop outlines of possible 
courses that could be introduced 
at early stages of schooling and 
continue to enable all students to 
become reasonably familiar with 
the impact of information tech- 
nology on their present and future 
lives; 

@1o include, at appropriate 
places in the secondary school 
program, information on the new 
technologies; 

© 10 pursue ways and means by 
which information technology 
may be applicable to methods of 
teaching and learning. 


Curriculum Guidelines 

A substantial amount of input to 
the Project relates to the devel- 
opment of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion’s curriculum guidelines. The 
following recommendations are 


proposed: 
32. That all curriculum guide- 
lines contain specific subject 


- content and clear expectations 


regarding skills, processes, and 
evaluation procedures that are 


subject. 


33. That, recognizing what stu- 


fee earuanetpuactae one! 


co-operation — among schools, 
among boards, between second- 
ary schools and colleges of applied 
arts and technology, and between 
separate and public school boards. 

At the present time, The Educa- 
tion Act, 1974 allows school 
boards to enter into agreements 
with other school boards with 
regard to providing programs, 
but not with other organizations 
or institutions, This hampers the 
sharing of facilities that might 
exist in one institution but not in 
the other. 

As a recent study pointed out, 
co-operation is particularly 
essential for small schools and 
for schools in remote areas if 
their students are going to have a 
variety of options available. Co- 
operation can help spread scarce 
resources around more evenly 
and cut out duplication that On- 
tario can no longer afford. The 
proposals offered here may in- 
volve taking down time-honoured 
walls. Removal of these barriers 
to co-operation, however, will 
mean gains for the students, 
without whom the education sys- 
tem has no reason to exist. 

It is recommended: 

40. That training programs lead- 
ing to employment be operated 
co-operatively by the Ministry of 
Education, the Ministry of Col- 
leges and Universities, and other 
Ministries, in conjunction with 
appropriate representation from 
business and industry. 

41. That such co-operative 
action ensure that efficient use is 
made of existing facilities, and 
that, where feasible, school 
boards be encouraged to share 
facilities, particularly expensive 
technical facilities, with caol- 
leges, industrial plants, and 


offices. 


: 42, That. legislation. be intro- 


duced which would allow the 
Minister of Education to appro- 
priate a surplus school build- 
ing needed by another board or 
to take other action that may 
be recommended to obtain the 
most effective use of available 
| facilities. 

43. That schools and school 
boards be further encouraged to 
work with municipal govern- 


ments and local agencies offering 


‘education or recreational pro- 


grams to develop guidelines for 


facility sharing, these guidelines: 


‘to include suitable cost-sharing 


ms and methods of 


| (Geer aplicaion ofresources. 


Another method of sharing is 
the actual purchase of programs 
by one school or agency from 
another. The concept of **con- 
tracting out’’, however, raises 


j- questions related to teacher certi- 


"Methods of Providing Programs 


Ti sen takes. account of 
, tag Stan pone 
enrolments 


alter their traditional methods of to 
providing courses. 

, Ontario boards 
See ee 


fication and responsibility for 
granting the credit. This issue is 
closely related to the clarification 
of the roles of the colleges of 
applied arts and technology and 
the secondary schools, discussed 
later@n this Paper. At present, 
for example, manpower training 
grants, which support students 
in certain programs, are directed 
only to the colleges, In some 
cases, secondary schools would 
be able to offer this type of pro- 
gram if they were eligible for the 
grants. It might also be possible 


_ for the colleges and schools to 


share services. 
It is therefore recommended: 


“ ‘That ot legislation be 
ie into formal agreements 


bilities for co-operative agree- 
ments now permitted under The 
Education Act, 1974. 

46. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion encourage school boards ta 
share the cost of consultants and 
co-ordinators and perhaps sup- 
ply incentive funding to encour- 
age such sharing. 

New ways must be devised to 
offer certain school programs, 
particularly in sparsely populated 
areas, in small schools, and in 
courses with very low enrol- 
ments. Increased and more imag- 
inative use of the Ministry of 
Education's Correspondence 
Education Section is one avenue 
worth exploring. The Section 
now serves 70 000 students, in- 
cluding 8000 to 9000 day school 
students supplementing their 
regular program. Although in its 
present form the Section’s ser- 
vice has limitations, these could 
be overcome by linking corre- 
spondence education with new 
developments in computer/ 
communications technology and 
by providing students with a local 
teacher who could serve as a re- 
source person and counsellor, 
Other alternative methods that 
have been used extensively in- 
clude night school and summer 
school. In addition, a number of 
alternative schools and/or pro- 
grams have been established 
under the jurisdiction of school 
boards. 

On the immediate horizon is 
the possibility of new develop- 
ments in computer/communica- 
tions technology which hold out 
the promise of producing dra- 
matic changes in the way stu- 
dents learn. Some educators, in 
fact, believe that such recent 
developments as the microcom- 
puter and videotex (two-way tele- 
vision) will permit the education 
system to achieve the most im- 
portant ‘‘breakthrough’’ in 
methods since the invention of 
the textbook. Microcomputers, 
which are small enough to stand 
on a desk-top, have decentralized 


computer power. Their size and | 


decreasing cost (now under 
$1000 a unit and still going 
down) have placed them within 
range of most school boards. A 
1980 survey revealed that in the 
past two years microcomputer 
use in Ontario schools has grown 
at an astonishing rate. 

The Ministry of Education has 
recently established an advisory 
committee to study and make 
recommendations on the use of 
computer technology in Ontario 
schools; hence no specific recom- 
mendations on this matter will be 
made in this Paper. 

In the long run, a combination 
of new technology and corre- 
spondence education promises to 
put student instruction on an indi- 
vidual basis, although it will still 
be important for the student 
to have access to some kind of 
tutorial help. 


It is therefore recommended: 


47. That the Ministry of Educa- 


tion bring together TV Ontario 
and the Ministry's Correspon- 


‘dence Education Section to dis- 


cuss the production of alter- 
native courses, particularly ‘to 
ensure the maintenance of pro- 
grams threatened by declining 
enrolment, 

48. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion's Correspondence Educa- 
tion Section be permitted to sup- 


ply school boards with course 


materials on a cost-recovery 
basis. 

49. That with all alternative 
learning programs in which stu- 


dents are not regularly assigned 


toaclass, the student be assigned 


to a teacher within the school to 
monitor progress and offer coun- 
sel and instruction as required, 
50. That alternative methods of 
earning credits be reviewed reg- 
ularly by schools and school 
boards to ensure that quality and 
standards are maintained. 

$1. That the special and useful 
role of the alternative schools 
and programs established by 
school boards be examined with 
a view to accommodating a wider 
variation in parental and student 
expectations of the secondary 
schools. 

Two other approaches, each 
aimed at adapting school pro- 
grams more closely to students’ 
needs and objectives, are what 
could be termed *‘school-related 
packages’? and ‘‘community- 
related packages.’’ Both have 
been tried in Ontario schools on a 
very limited basis, and the Proj- 
ect committees agreed that they 
are sufficiently promising to 
warrant wider consideration. 
These two approaches are briefly 
described below. 


School-Related Packages 
Packages of subjects may present 
a cohesive plan for students who 
have a specific goal in mind. 
Such a package could ‘‘build in”’ 
relationships among courses that 
might not be present if the sub- 
jects were taught independently. 
For example, a school-related 
package could include selected 
courses in business studies, re- 
lated English and mathematics 
courses, computer science, and 
life skills. A package like this 
would be intended to lead to 
employment or post-secondary 
education. Such packages would 
be particularly suitable for 
families of schools. 
Itis therefore recommended: _ 
52. Thar, where appropriate, 
“school-related packag 
designed ‘to accommodate the 
educational and vocational | goals 
of students in order to pr 
practical incentive for ’ 
continue their studies, 


Community-Related 
Package 

Schools may find it useful to 
organize part of their program 
into a “‘community-related pack- 
age,"’ designed to meet the needs 
of students likely to seek em- 
ployment in the dominant area of 
local employment, such as fores- 
try, mining, agriculture, con- 
struction, manufacturing, busi- 
ness, and so on. 

Compulsory subjects could be 
included in such a package so that 
core material is covered and ap- 
plications relate consistently to 
the type of employment in mind. 

The design, implementation, 
and evaluation of such packages 
should involve teachers and 
employment and labour repre- 
sentatives in order to ensure the 
program's relevance to both stu- 
dents and community. These 
packages should take advantage 
of existing programs such as 
Co-operative Education, Work 
Experience, Linkage, and appren- 
ticeships. (All of these are des- 
cribed in the next part of the 
Paper.) 

It is recommended: 

53. That the Ministry of Edu- 
cation be prepared to approve 
on an experimental basis 
“‘community-related _packages'* 
that may be developed jointly 
by teachers and community 
personnel. 

A pattern of school oes 
termed “recurrent education”’ 
beginning to emerge. poker 
following this pattern may leave 
school to work and return either 


because they find they need to 
upgrade their knowledge and 
skills or because they have been 
laid off work or want to train for 
a different occupation. With 
today’s fast-changing job mar- 
ket, the school should alter its 
organization so that students may 
come and go with greater case 
and without acquiring the ‘‘drop- 
out"’ label. 

It is therefore recommended: 
54. That schools offer credit 
courses which are concentrated 
and practical in content and de- 
signed chiefly to meet the needs 


| of the workplace: These courses 


could provide both academic up- 
grading and training in specific 
skills, and should be short 
enough to enable students on 
leave from jobs to return to work 
reasonably quickly. 

55. That schools recognize that 
many students will follow a pat- 
tern of leaving school for work 
for a period of time and then 
return, and that schools there- 
fore develop procedures to ena- 
ble these students to return to 
school. 


The School and the Work-place 


Recent surveys of the Ontario 
public indicate that the task of job 
training and career preparation 
ranks very high in priority. Many 
people feel that the schools are 
not successful enough in helping 
students develop the skills and 
attitudes that will lead to satisfac- 
tion and productivity in the world 
of work. Many employers, for 
example, have made it clear that 
they value attitudes such as relia- 
bility, communication skills, 
acceptance of responsibility, and 
ability to work well with others 
more highly than specific job- 
related skills. 

As the secondary schools try to 
prepare students for the work- 
place, however, they face in- 
creasing difficulties. These 
include uncertainty in employ- 

. Ment trends, rapid economic and 
technological changes, less sta- 
bility and more specialization in 
the job market, and the difficulty 
in identifying the specific job 
skills graduates will require. 

Formal structures to provide 
links between business and in- 
dustry and the schools are few. 
_ Several submissions to, the Proj- 
“ect proposed that school boards 
be required to re-establish the 
former Advisory Vocational 

- Committees, which would in- 
clude representatives from busi- 
ness, industry, and labour. The 
Project committees considered 
these proposals, but since re- 
quests were coming in for the 
establishment of other commit- 
tees on a mandatory basis, the 
Project decided that the emphasis 
should be placed on the establish- 
ment of co-operative mechanisms 
and that school boards should be 
encouraged rather than forced to 
create links with communities. 
Recommendations are made be- 
low which propose an increased 
use of the existing programs of 
Co-operative Education, Link- 
age, and Work Experience. 

Co-operative Education is a 
fairly recent innovation that per- 
mits students to fulfill the credit 
requirements of up to two-thirds 
of a course or set of courses 
through related out-of-school ex- 
perience, either on a job or in a 
voluntary social service agency, 
provided that this part of the pro- 
gram is monitored by the school. 
Placement of students in outside 
agencies presents problems, and 
monitoring the out-of-school 
component needs constant atten- 
tion from the teacher concerned. 
Despite these drawbacks, Co- 
operative Education is a prom- 
ising method of introducing stu- 
dents to the world of work and 
ensuring that the content of school 
programs aimed at training is 
consistent with current practices 
in business and industry. 


It is therefore recommended: 

56. That school boards be re- 
quired to establish procedures 
which would ensure the partici- 
pation of employers and labour 
representatives in the develop- 


ment of work-oriented programs. 
57. That the in-school com- 
ponent of Co-operative Educa- 
tion programs be not less than 
one-quarter of a course or set of 
courses. 

58. That student participation in 
Co-operative Education be en- 
couraged by providing funds to 
help school boards acquire re- 
source persons to serve as place- 
ment officers in arranging pro- 
grams with employers. 

Two years ago the Linkage 
program was introduced to en- 
courage more students to enter 
apprenticeship or other training 
programs. This program enables 
students attending high school to 
count some courses both toward a 
school diploma and toward quali- 
fication in any of nine specified 
skilled trades (auto mechanic, 
cook, machinist, etc.). The addi- 
tion of six more occupations to 
the program is planned soon. At 
present, some 25000 Ontario 
secondary school students are 
engaged in the Linkage program. 
Although Linkage has attracted 
more students to consider ap- 
prenticeship, much more needs 
to be done to encourage them to 
take advantage of this route to a 
skilled trade. 

Under normal circumstances, 
to become apprentices, students 
must find an employer who will 
agree to train them. To be eligible 
for apprenticeship in most trades, 
the applicant must be at least 16 
and have completed Grade 10, 
although some trades require 
Grade 12 and even specify the 
credits that should be taken. Any- 
one hired as an apprentice signs a 
contract with the employer which 
specifies the conditions for work, 
hours, wages, and training. 

Although in theory apprentice- 
ship provides students with a 
good opportunity to pursue tech- 
nical education, in practice it has 
several limitations. Within in- 
dustries there is a reluctance on 
the part of both management and 
labour to accept students directly 
from school for apprenticeship 
programs. Current employees are 
usually given preference. Regu- 
lations of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board also present 
some problems. As a result, 
openings for students to enter 
apprenticeships are too few, 
and are often difficult to obtain 
without a Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. In Ontario, 
apprentices are usually in their 
early twenties; for students in 
their middle or late teens, oppor- 
tunities are scarce. 


It is therefore recommended: 
59. That the Ministries of Educa- 
tion and of Colleges and Univer- 
sities with the co-operation of 
other Ministries and business and 
industry, devise co-operative 
training routes, such as Linkage, 
that will increase opportunities 
for students to begin apprentice- 
ship earlier in life and complete a 
large part of the program during 


iheir secondary school years. 

Work Experience is another 
option used by schools to give 
students a taste of the working 
world. It generally consists of a 
student spending up to four 
weeks on a job related to his or 
her school training, for example, — 
in a hair-dressing salon or an 
automobile repair shop. Work 
Experience should be educa- 
tional and challenging rather than 
passive or overly repetitious. 
Despite some limitations, this 
technique seems to be worth- 
while and often leads directly to a 
job. Since Work Experience can- 
not always be arranged, students 
could be introduced to typical 
working conditions and expec- 


. s 


tations of employers through 
people from business, industry, 
and labour being brought into 
the school. 


It is theneiane reco! mended: 


Cgie ot ats? 


“more courses, é 


be drawn on to arranie v 
ieapericery ee 


peste iat Lage 


The School and Post-Secondary 


Institutions 


At present, about 14 percent of 
Ontario students who enter Grade 
9 proceed through secondary 
school to Ontario universities. 
Almost as many enter the col- 
leges of applied arts and technol- 
ogy, either from Grade 12 or 
Grade 13 or university. Others 
enter formal training programs of 
varying length, offered in the 
public or private sector, for 
which a Secondary School Grad- 
uation Diploma or Honour Grad- 
uation Diploma is a requirement. 

Ontario universities require, 
from Ontario school graduates, a 
Secondary School Honour Grad- 
uation Diploma for admission. 
Some post-secondary programs 
may require credits in specific 
subjects. 

The colleges of applied arts 
and technology, introduced in the 
late 1960's, were established to 
provide programs with a practical 
orientation, often designed to 
meet employment needs in- par- 
ticular regions of the province. 
Entrance requirements have 
always been more flexible than 
those for the universities, but 
ordinarily these institutions 
have required a Secondary 
School Graduation Diploma for 
admission. 

Whereas there is a distinct per- 
ception that the colleges of 
applied arts and technology were 
intended to serve students who 
left secondary school with the 
Secondary School Graduation 
Diploma, the popularity and suc- 
cess of their programs has created 
a situation in which only the best 
Secondary School Graduation 
Diploma graduates are able to 
achieve entrance. In 1970, ap- 
proximately 90 percent of stu- 
dents registered in the colleges of 
applied arts and technology were 
admitted with a Secondary 
School Graduation Diploma. In 
1980, 53 percent were admitted 
on that basis; 47 percent were 
admitted with a Secondary 
School Honour Graduation 
Diploma or better. 

In 1975, The Secondaty/Post- 
Secondary Interface Study was 
undertaken in response to a num- 
ber of concerns. The results of 
the study were not so conclusive 
as to produce simple answers. 
However, two quotations from the 
Summary Report (1977) might 
serve to represent the findings: 

. probably the most strik- 
ing change in education in 
Ontario over the past 25 years 
has been the dramatic increase 
in the numbers and proportions 
of young people availing 
themselves of the right to edu- 
cation in the senior years of 
secondary school and in post- 
secondary institutions."’ 
“There is strong evidence that 
the group of students passing 


through the interface between 

secondary and post-secondary 

studies is as well-educated and 
as well-prepared in basic skills 
as were similar groups in 

Ontario in the past, and as are 

comparable groups of students 

in other countries.”" 

In spite of the above findings, 
many universities require en- 
trants to take literacy tests and 
some are in the process of revis- 
ing admission requirements to 
include additional factors, such 
as Honour Graduation credits in a 
second language, or an increase 
in the total number of credits. 

The inter-relationship between 
post-secondary admission re- 
quirements and secondary 
schools has always been a close 
one. Changes in curriculum in 
the secondary schools can affect 
admission requirements for post- 
secondary institutions; changes 
in admission requirements can 


. affect the secondary school. cur- 


riculum. The level set for Grade 
13 and the expectations of the 
universities exert a ‘‘steering 
effect’’ on the curriculum of the 
secondary schools starting with 
Grade 13 and extending into all 


_the lower grades. For example, 


the removal of a second language 
requirement for admission to 
universities accelerated a trend to 
declining enrolments in French 
as a second language. 

In recent years, secondary 
school teachers and university 
instructors in one or two subject 
fields have collaborated to 


~ produce lists of ‘‘enabling 


knowledge’’. These have identi- 
fied the minimum amounts of 
subject content that the student 
should presumably know in order 
to cope with first year university 
courses in the same subject. 
While it would seem simple 
enough to encourage the wider 
development of such lists in co- 
operation with the colleges of 
applied arts and technology as 
well as with the universities, the 
diversity of the many post- 
secondary programs in Ontario 
and the potential *‘steering 
effect’’ referred to above, 
Suggest caution with such an 
approach. 

As a means to improving the 
relationship between secondary 
education and post-secondary 
institutions it is recommended: 


Standards of Student - 


Achievement 


During the past decade, there has 
been a growing public concem 
about standards of student achieve- 
ment. The termination of the 
Grade 13 provincial ‘“‘depart- 
mental’? examinations in 1967, 
by removing a recognizable set of 
uniform **benchmarks’” has led 
to serious concerns about the 
comparability of student perfor- 
mance from school to school 
across the province. Two recent 
public opinion surveys showed 
that approximately 45 percent of 
Ontario citizens would welcome 
some form of *‘provincial tests’ 
as at least a supplement to school- 
based student evaluation in the 
senior grades. 

In spite of the general concern, 
the surveys show that opinion is 
divided on the most appropriate 
way of restoring confidence in 
standards. Only about 6 percent 
of all the submissions received 
by the Project made reference to 
student evaluation. These few 
submissions made suggestions 
that were about evenly divided 
between provincial approaches 
and those left to local option. 

Earlier in this Paper, several 
references were made to the indi- 
vidualized nature of secondary 
education in Ontario. Accom- 
panying the trend towards an in- 
dividualized program has been a 
recognition that approaches to the 
evaluation of student achieve- 
ment must also be varied. The 
current policy is summarized in 
the Ministry's Circular H.SJ as 
follows: 

“Procedures for evaluating 

student progress should be 

sufficiently varied to meet the 
requirements of different indi- 


viduals and groups of students, 
different courses, the several 
levels of difficulty, and a vari- 
ety of learning environments. 
...-The most effective form 
of evaluation is application 
of the teacher's professional 
judgement to a wide range of 


information gathered through . 


observation and assessment.”* 

The development of this policy 
has evolved from several signifi- 
cant studies in Ontario and an 
analysis of experience in other 
jurisdictions. The Secondary/ 
Post-Secondary Interface Study 
released in 1977 found that, al- 
though the general perception was 
that the quality of education had 
deteriorated, the level of student 
performance compared favour- 
ably with that of students of a 
decade earlier. HowéVver, the study 
showed the need for the collec- 
tion, on a regular basis, of the 
kinds of information that would 
allow educators to report clearly 
and confidently on the perfor- 
mance of the educational system. 
As well, it found that even the 
best tests available were inade- 
quate to the task of measuring 
student performance on all parts 
of the program content. 

Against this background of 
general concern, conflicting 
views, limited research ‘‘evi- 
dence”’ and the continuing desire 
for individualized programs, 
what can be done? 

This is what is happening now: 

1) Curriculum guidelines are 
being developed to ensure a rela- 
tively high degree of uniformity 
in core program content while, at 
the same time, providing teachers 
with discretionary choice in 
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classroom methods. 

2) Evaluation of Student 
Achievement (1976) and other 
Ministry documents on student 
evaluation in certain subjects pro- 
vide teachers and boards with 
sample evaluation methods in 
support of the policy stated in 
Circular H.S.1. 

3) The Ministry is developing, 
in co-operation with school 
boards, the Ontario Assessment 
Instrument Pool (OAIP). The 
OAIP will consist of collections 
of carefully developed test items 
corresponding to school subjects. 

4) Beginning in 1977, the 
Ministry has conducted annually 
a series of provincial reviews, 
on a sample-survey basis, of all 
school systems. Each year, from 
four to seven of the provincial 
reviews have dealt with areas of 
the curriculum. 

5) For several years, the Min- 
istry has made available, for 
optional use by school boards, 
a method for the co-operative 
review and evaluation of local 
school systems. This process in- 
volves both an “‘internal’’ and 
an “‘external’’ component in 
the form of an evaluation team 
organized by the Ministry. It has 
recently been proposed by the 
Ministry that the emphasis in 
future co-operative review proj- 
ects be on program evaluation 
and that the test items from the 
OAIP be used to assist program 

. evaluation by gathering data on 
student performance. 

6) The Ministry is in the pro- 
cess of establishing a Provincial 
Advisory Committee on Evalua- 
committee will have a broadly 

based Tepresentation including 


ite make a student feel like a mere 


advise the Minister about evalua- 
tion programs, policies and prac- 
tices, and the concerms of the 
constituencies represented. 

It is recommended: 

63. That the Ministry continue 
its provincial review program 
and set a minimum objective: of 
reviewing annually at least three 
subject areas including the ap- 
propriate curriculum guidelines 
for Grades 7 to 12. 

64. That the Ministry continue 
with the development and imple- 
mentation of the Ontario Assess- 
ment Instrument Pool with a view 
to having test items available for 
all curriculum guidelines at the 
various levels of difficulty in 
English, Frangais, Mathematics, 
History, Geography, the Sciences 
and French as a second language, 
for Grades 7 to 12. 

65. That the Ministry introduce 
legislation requiring that ail 
school boards undergo a co- 
operative review process which 
would include a review of student 
evaluation methods being used 
and sample-surveys of student 
performance, ai least once every 
ten years. 

66. That when the OAIP test 
items referred to in Recommenda- 
tion 64 are developed, the Min- 
istry use these on a large-scale 
and sample-survey basis for the 
purposes of monitoring its pro- 
grams and policies and reporting 
to the public. 

67. That the Provincial Advisory 
Commitiee on Evaluation Policies 
and Practices, when established, 
be given the responsibility of 
monitoring the evaluation prac- 
tices referred to in Recommen- 
dations 63 to 66, as to their 
effectiveness in achieving the 
fundamental aim of quality and 
ee, ge student achieve- 


to counter these and other trends 
toward anti-social behaviour is 
clearly unrealistic; schools are 
simply not equipped to do so. 

_ Within the school itself, how- 
ever, steps can and should be 
taken to offset some negative 
factors that have emerged in 
Tecent years. These factors include 
large schools with impersonal 
procedures, individual time- 
tabling and the resultant loss of 
home-room identity, an increase 
of “‘unscheduled”’ time for stu- 
dents as a result of the credit 
system, and conflicts stemming 
from the. increased diversity in 
students’ cultural and ethnic back- 
grounds. Although large schools 
are able to respond to a student's 
individuality by offering variety 
in program, their very size tends 


requested the establishment of a 
closer link between attendance 
requirements and the granting of 
credits. The current policy is 
stated in the Ministry's Circular 
H.S.1 from which the following 
are taken: 

“Expectations of participation, 
achievement, and attendance 
must be realistically related to the 
objectives of a course and must 
be clearly identified for all stu- 
dents and their parents."* 

“Neither lack of attendance 
nor a predetermined number of 
absences may be the exclusive 
cause of failure in a course.”’ 

The committees of the Project 
felt that the current policy should 
provide an adequate guide for 
school boards and schools in the 
development of local statements 
of attendance expectations which 
would form a part of any code of 
behaviour. 

Peer group pressure in the sec- 
ondary school is obvious and in- 
escapable. Schools must find 
additional ways to tum this pres- 
sure to good use. If students see 
that the principal and staff are 
doing their best to develop fair 
and supportive procedures in the 
school, most of them will respond 
positively. If their opinions are 
sought, and more important, taken 
into account in the establishment 
of school routines, then the like- 
lihood of student acceptance will 
be far higher. There will always 
be a small minority of students 
who will not obey rules, however 
fair or democratic the procedure 
for reaching agreement on them. 
The school will always have to 
deal with such students, but they 
will require support from Minis- 
try and school board policy state- 


ments to do so effectively. 

It is recommended; 
68. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, in conjunction with other 
Ministries and agencies, develop 
more specific strategies and ser- 
vices to help teachers and princi- 
pals deal with extremely disrup- 
tive behaviour in students. 
69. That school boards be re- 
quired to develop clear policies 
and techniques regarding behav- 
joural issues such as chronic 
absenteeism, vandalism, drug 
abuse, and alcoholism. 
70. That all secondary schools 
enunciate a clear code of student 
behaviour, developed by a crass- 
section of parents, students and 
staff, to foster a sense of self- 
worth and self-discipline in stu- 
dents. The code must clearly 
outline realistic, effective conse- 
quences for failure to live up to it. 
71. That, where possible in 
Grades 9 and 10, schools give 
more coherence to classroom 
organization by grouping students 
together for sets of classes in 
the compulsory courses, thereby 
helping students achieve a greater 
sense of security and reducing 
the sense of isolation often felt in 
large schools. 
72. That with the board's ap- 
proval each school establish a 
mechanism to assess its needs for 
extra-curricular activities and 
involve students and members of 
the community in this assessment. 
73. That secondary schools 
develop strategies which will 
allow for student participation in 
the development of policies and 
procedures in the school and in 
the assessment of the effective- 
ness of school programs and their 
delivery. 


The School and the Community 


Probably at no other time has the 
relationship between the second- 
ary school and the community it 
serves been more crucial than it is 
now. As outlined earlier, schools 
have changed a great deal in the 
past two decades, and their pro- 
grams have become more com- 
plicated. These changes need 
to be explained carefully to the 
public, and the public needs to 
make a stronger contribution to 
changes in program and policy. 
With students having more free- 
dom of choice, parents need to 
know more in order to offer 
good advice and thus fulfill their 
parental role. 

The rapidity of change in 
the kinds of skills required by 
employers means that schools 
have to keep in close touch 
with business and industrial 
developments. Other societal 
changes often heavily involve 
schools with the courts and 
Social service agencies, par- 
ticularly the Children’s Aid So- 
cieties. Professional responsi- 
bilities in these cases need to be 
carefully defined. 

Despite the efforts of schools 
to communicate, the public is 
typically not well informed either 
about what is happening in sec- 
ondary schools generally or in the 
local high school. Few secondary 
schools have parent-teacher or- 
ganizations, although most of 
_them set aside a day or two ) during 
“the year for parents to visit the 
school and meet the teachers. 
Examples of other attempts to 
communicate include public in- 
formation committees at the 


board level, school advisory 


committees, newsletters, and the 
routine provision ne information 


. effective and and socially use- 


ful means of bringing school 
and community closer is to offer 
students opportunities to serve 
others. Through the involvement 
of schools in a variety of com- 
munity projects, students could 
learn responsibility, serve the 
needs of people in the communi- 
ty, and develop positive attitudes 
toward citizenship. 


It is recommended: 

74. That, when local curricu- 
lum committees are established, 
school boards be encouraged 
to provide for representation of 
business, industry, and labour. 
75. That a document be pre- 
pared that clearly describes the 
Ministry of Education's philos- 


ophy and goals for the total 
elementary and secondary school 
program, to be distributed to 
teachers, students, parents, and 
members of the public. 

76. That a popular version be 
prepared of the booklet, Second- 
ary School Diploma Require- 
ments, (Circular H.S1 of the 
Ministry of Education) or its sue- 
cessor, in order to inform the 
public about diplomas, certifi- 
cates, transcripts, programs, 
course prerequisites etc. 

77. That guidelines be prepared 
for the information of school 
boards and secondary schools 
regarding reports and docu- 
ments to be distributed to stu- 
dents, parents, and the general 
public, and that these guide- 
lines include sample documents 
that would promote greater clar- 
ity and uniformity in school 
course calendars. 

78. That each secondary school 
be required to have available at 
the school, accurate descriptions 
of courses of study so that stu- 
dents and parents can see them 
on request, and that summaries 
of courses and grading methods 
be routinely distributed. 

79. That parents and students 
be made aware of the possible 
results of choosing programs 
that: (a) do not seem in keeping 
with the student's ability, inter- 
ests, and aptitude; (b) neglect the 
fact that the program requires 
knowledge or skills the student 
has not yet gained, or; (c) present 
too little challenge. 

80. That the Ministry establish 
a procedure for notifying school 
boards and schools on a more 
regular and comprehensive basis 
of court decisions which have 
broad application to the edu- 
cation system, and their impli- 


cations for boards, ieee % 


teachers, and students. 

81. That school boards estab 
lish close contacts with outside’ 
resources and agencies to which’ 
schools can turn for help in deal- 
ing with issues that demand 
expert advice, e.g., drug abuse, 
alcoholism, sex education, and 
behavioural problems, espe- 
cially those that render students 
subject to court action. 

82. That, with the approval of 
boards where required, schools 
participate more actively in com- 
munity projects and seek out 
opportunities for their students to 
serve the particular needs of the 
community, as part of Co- 
operative Education programs 
or as an extension of extra- 
curricular activities. 


The Secondary School Teacher 


Our system of public education 
places teachers in an uncertain 
position. They are viewed as pro- 
fessionals but occupy a position 
similar to that of civil servants. 
Like doctors and lawyers, teach- 
ers subscribe to a code of ethics 
drawn up by their own associa- 
tion. They are largely responsible 
for their own professional devel- 
opment, although their initial 
certification to practice is granted 
by the Minister of Education. 
Like civil servants, however, 
they are employees of publicly 
funded organizations (school 
boards) and their salaries and 
conditions of employment are 
based on collective agreements 
between boards and teachers’ 
federations. 

This mixture in the teacher's 
role of elements of both the pro- 
fessional and the civil servant 
leads to certain problems. One 
that has emerged as a significant 


issue during the Project's investi- 
gations is the evaluation of 
teacher performance. There is 
public discontent, for example, 
with the simple use of seniority as 
the basis for retaining teachers 
when the number of teaching 
positions is reduced. Students 
and parents feel that they are left 
with too little freedom of choice 
if they are dissatisfied with 
teacher performance. The Provin- 
cial Advisory Committee on Eval- 
uation Policies and Practices, 
will regularly advise the Minister 
on the evaluation of programs, 
teachers, and students. In making 
its recommendations on the eval- 
uation of teachers, the Project is 
assuming that the new Advisory 
Committee will consider them in 
the context of its work on all 
aspects of evaluation. 

The Project is also aware that 
in Issues and Directions, pub- 
lished in June 1980, the Ministry 


proposed discussions with the 
Ontario Teachers’ Federation to 
plan the creation of a “‘college 
of teachers’’ that would exercise, 
on behalf of the public interest, 
tights of admission, certifica- 
tion, discipline, and professional 
development. At present the Fed- 
eration is studying the proposal. 
The results of its study and of 
any subsequent discussions with 
the Ministry will of course be 
highly relevant to the concerns 
expressed in this section. 

The question of evaluation is 
inseparable from a consideration 
of the role and responsibilities of 
the teacher in today’s secondary 
school. The secondary school 
teacher is expected to keep up 
with developments in his or her 
field, and to create or adapt cur- 
riculum materials from year to 
year. In addition, teachers need 
to renew their methods of instruc- 
tion and classroom management, 
and are expected as well to act as 
caring adults who can offer sound 
advice to students with voca- 
tional or personal problems. 
Over and above these responsi- 
bilities, the teacher is expected, 
according to The Education Act, 
1974, ‘‘to inculcate by precept 
and example”’ a host of virtues, 
including respect for religion, 
regard for truth and justice, loyal- 
ty, sobriety, frugality, and so on. 

Faced with increased and 
sometimes overwhelming re- 
sponsibilities, teachers often 
experience a sense of futility. 
They must cope with school pop- 
ulations that have grown more 
diverse, with a consequent varia- 
tion in abilities, interests, fam- 
ily support, and cultural back- 
ground. Their jobs are further 
complicated by certain changes 

in school organization, such as 
the individualization of school 
programs and the introduction of 
levels of difficulty im courses. 
Behaviour problems encountered 
in the school are often more seri- 
ous than those of the past, and the 
support once provided by home 
and church has been eroded. 

In this context, the suggestion 
that teacher performance be more 
stringently evaluated arouses 
deep concerns among teachers. 
The facts of declining enrolment 
and teacher layoffs, however, are 
forcing an examination of the 
issue. Evaluation is not a simple 
matter of measuring teacher per- 
formance on a convenient check- 

. list, nor is it possible for the 
principal alone to possess the 
knowledge of subject matter re- 
quired to assess the work of 
teachers in diverse fields. More- 
over, the principal’s membership 
in‘the same federation as the 
teacher can, on occasion, conflict 
with his or her role as school 
manager. Clearly, a fair and 
accurate assessment has to be 
based on more than the principal's 
opinion and take account of judge- 
ments made over a reasonable 
period of time. 

The Report of the Commission 
on Declining School Enrolments 
in Ontario, issued in 1979, pro- 
posed that the Ministry introduce 
a system of term certification for 
teachers, valid for five years and 
renewable on satisfactory evi- 
dence of serious professional 
development activity. The latter 
would include not only the attain- 
ment of further qualifications but 
also evidence of improving per- 
formance on the job. Through 
summer and night courses, semi- 
nars, and workshops, numer- 
ous teachers do pursue further 
study to improve methods and 
keep abreast of changes in sub- 
ject fields. Most are motivated 


by a desire to do a better job 
and to progress in their career. 
Salary incentives and the encour- 
agement of department heads or 
principals also play a motiva- 
tional role. Otherwise, there is 
no compulsion to pursue pro- 
fessional development. 

Some people have suggested 
that a Ministry of Education in- 
spectorate ought to be reinstated. 
It is the consensus of the Project 
committees, however, that the 
sensitive issue of teacher evalua- 
tion is more readily dealt with at 
the school and board level, where 
principals and supervisory offi- 
cers have a continuous involve- 
ment with teachers and are more 
aware of unique problems and 
extenuating circumstances. Al- 
though the Minister of Education 
awards the teaching certificate, it 
is the board that has the power to 
hire or to dismiss teachers, and 
thus should accept responsibility 
for their evaluation. Small boards 
may require assistance from the 
Ministry, particularly in certain 
subject areas, in carrying out this 
task. 

The changes in teachers’ roles 
and responsibilities described 
earlier demand that opportunities 
for professional development be 
enlarged and improved. Now that 
fewer new teachers are entering 
the profession, much stronger 
emphasis must be placed on in- 
service education to help those 
already teaching or supervising 
in secondary schools. At the same 
time, the growing complexity that 
the new teacher will encounter in 
the job argues for taking a fresh 
look at pre-service education as 
well. 

Responsibility for offering 
courses for additional teacher 
qualifications has been almost 
fully transferred from the Minis- 
try of Education to the faculties 
of education. In addition, the 
teachers’ federations conduct 
extensive programs of profes- 
sional development, and school 
boards, particularly the large 
urban ones, offer a variety of 
in-service activities. Although 
teachers have up to twelve pro- 
fessional activity days annually, 
each one tends to be used for a 
specific purpose, and many are 
used for administration, particu- 
larly in secondary schools. In any 
case, they do not provide a teacher 
with enough time to undertake a 
substantial Jearning effort. The 
need is clear for greater variety, 
quality, and accessibility in 
teacher education, both in-service 
and pre-service. 

One function requiring much 
more attention is the guidance 
and counselling of students — for 
choice of school programs, deci- 
sion about careers, and solution 
of personal problems. The in- 
creased diversity and changing 
emphases of both school program 
and job market mean that now, 
more than ever, students need 
well-informed guidance and 
counselling. The guidance and 
counselling functions may have 
to be shared more evenly among 
the school staff rather than left 
to the specialists alone, partly 
because of the increased com- 
plexity already mentioned and 
partly because of students’ needs 
for personal counselling. 

Finally, the role of school staff 
members in serving as models of 
behaviour for students should 
continue to be recognized,as im- 
portant, Teachers do exercise 
influence on how students behave 
and acquire attitudes. 


It is recommended: 
83. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion bring together representa- 


tives of school boards, teachers’ 
federations, and faculties of edu- 
cation to develop policies on the 
continuing education of teachers 
inorder to take account of chang- 
ing priorities and technologies. 


84. That school boards, in co- 
operation with teachers, develop 
a process for staff performance 
evaluation based on a five-year 
cycle and that the boards imple- 
ment the process. In cases where 
local supervisory staff is limited, 
the assistance of Ministry of 
Education and other personnel 
may be needed. 

85. That to maintain their certi- 
fication, teachers and principals 
be required to provide specific 
and recorded evidence of profes- 
sional development on an ongoing 
basis. Such requirements would 
be expected as well of Ministry 
personnel, local supervisory offi- 
cers, and faculty of education 
staff. 

86. That each principal in con- 
junction with his or her staff 
develop a set of expectations for 
the school staff so that all mem- 
bers are aware of their collective 
responsibility in determining the 
atmosphere of the schools, shar- 
ing the workload, and acting as 
role models for students. 

87. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion strengthen its inspectoral 
role in private schools to ensure 
that all aspects of the school 
programs are evaluated. The 
inspectoral role should be com- 
plemented by assistance to private 
schools in the form of consulta- 
tive services provided on a cost- 
recovery basis. 

88. That pre-service and in- 
service programs of teacher 
education stress the need for the 
development of attitudes that will 
recognize students’ needs to feel 
a sense of dignity and self-worth 
and that such programs be de- 
signed to help teachers adapt to 
students of diverse backgrounds. 
89. That teacher education 
courses give added emphasis to 
the methodologies suitable to dif- 
ferent levels of instruction, new 
computer/communications tech- 
nology, the process of learning, 
attitude development, morals/ 
values education, aspects of 
mental health, and the continu- 
ing education of adults. 

90. That in view of the need for 
a more extensive program of pre- 
service teacher education, the 
period for such education be 
expanded from one to two years 
through the development of an 
internship program. 

91. That the development be 
encouraged of in-service and 
pre-service programs to equip all 


teachers with guidance and 
counselling skills and thereby 
broaden the base of guidance and 
counselling services in the 


schools 
92. That the role of guidance 
counsellors from Grades 7 to 12 
be clarified in respect to their 
responsibilities for career coun- 
selling and personal counselling, 
and that means be developed by 
which career guidance can be 
given additional emphasis 

The onset of declining enrol- 
ment, as noted earlier, has led to 
reductions in the number of 
teachers in some schools. As a 
consequence, matching - teacher 
qualifications and experience to 
existing courses becomes dif- 
ficult, and in some instances, 
courses may be placed in jeop- 
ardy, particularly if they are 
highly technical or specialized. 
In addition to these problems, 
there are a few areas in which a 
general shortage of qualified 
teachers exists. Special Educa- 


tion is one such area. 


It is therefore recommended: 
93. That the Ministry of Educa- 
tion review the extent of problems” 
in the following three areas, and 
in consultation with teacher and 
trustee organizations develop 
specific plans for dealing with 
these areas: 

a teachers being required to 


Section 265 of The Education 
Act, 1974 provides that ‘‘English 
or Anglais shall be an obligatory 
subject of instruction for every 
pupil of Grades 9 to 12 who is 
enrolled in a French language 
school and shall be a required 
subject for a certificate or di- 
ploma issued to such a pupil.”* 

Since it is felt that making 
English or Anglais compulsory 
for French-speaking students in 
secondary schools creates an 
extra obligation for students who 
are already involved in French 
language studies, the Project 
recommends; 

94. That Section 265 of the 
Education Act, 1974 be repealed. 

Within the new diploma re- 
quirements secondary students in 
Ontario's French Language In- 
structional Units will be required 
to take French (Frangais) as an 
obligatory subject, but English or 
Anglais should continue to be 
available in all French language 
secondary schools in order to en- 
able students to function ade- 
quately in a predominantly 
English-speaking province. 

The problem of declining en- 
rolment was also addressed, and 
it was felt that what is already a 
serious trend in English language 
secondary schools could become 
a real danger in French-speaking 
ones. In order to offset the ill 
effects of declining enrolment in 
French language secondary 
schools and to protect the in- 
creasing number of small schools 
in the province, two measures are 
recommended: 

95. That the Ministry ensure that 
school boards have mechanisms 


Until 1978, public funding for 
separate school students up to the 
end of Grade 10 had been at the 
same level as for public elemen- 
tary students. Since 1978, public 
funding for separate school 
boards for the operation of Grades 
9 and 10 has been gradually in- 
creased, so that in 1981 the in- 
crease is 15 percent above the 
elementary level. However, the 
amount is still less than that pro- 
vided for Grades 9 and 10 stu- 
dents in the public secondary 
schools. 

Many submissions to the Proj- 
ect have requested an increase of 
funding for Grades 9 and 10 of 
the separate schools. The various 
committees of the Project con- 
sidered this question at length. 


It is recommended: 


Throughout their deliberations, 
the committees of the Project 
have been aware of current eco- 
nomic constraints and know that 
there will be severe competition 
for tax resources, not only be- 
tween the social services and 
other services provided by the 
government, but also among the 


not inp eet ee fied; 
b) specific courses or pro- 
grams being jeopardized by the 
absence of qualified teachers on — 
Staff in a particular school; and g* 
c) shortages of teachers in 
Specific areas, such as Special 
Education. L 


tion and Culture 
ranco-Ontfarians 


in place to assess the impact’ on 
the linguistic and cultural life ofa” 
community before closing a 
French language school or class. — 
96. That the Ministry maintain 
the existing regional consultative 
services teams to give assistance 
to school boards especially those 
with small French language in- 
structional units. 

The question of the homoge- 
neous French language secondary 
schools versus mixed secondary 
schools was also addressed, along 
with the extent to which a com- 
plete range of program in French 
is offered in mixed secondary 
schools. 


It is recommended: ey 
97. That the current policy 
established by the Ministry be 
continued so as to: : 

a) encourage school boards to 
re-examine existing mixed schools 
and to arrange, wherever pos-— 
sible, for the establishment of 
administratively separate and 
homogeneous French and English 
language secondary school enti- 
ties, unless both linguistic groups 
in the community formally indi- 
cate their desire to retain the 
existing arrangement; 

b) increase the range of i 
courses offered in the minority 
language; develop appropriate 
teaching, administrative, and 
supervisory arrangements; and 
provide a clearly defined and— 
identifiable physical setting for 
the learning activities of the 
minority group, even in cases 
where it shares school buildings 
with students of the majority lan- 


guage group. Z 


98. That the present definition of 
““student’’ in Grades 9 and 10 of 
the separate schools be reviewed 
along with the policies for deter- 
mining the enrolment base. 

99. That once the review in Rec- 
ommendation 98 has been com- 
pleted, students in Grades 9 and 
10 of the separate schools be de- 
fined as secondary school stu- 
dents for all purposes including 
funding. 

100. That separate school boards 
and public school boards be re- 
quired to share facilities — in 
particular technical facilities ex- 
pensive to duplicate. 

101. That consideration be given 
to specific grant incentives to en- 
courage the sharing referred to 
in Recommendation 100. 


social services themselves — 
education, health, welfare and 
others. They have also been 
aware that the significant pro- 
jected decline in enrolment 
creates an expectation that 
educational expenditures can be 
reduced accordingly. While, to 
some extent, this expectation can 
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be realized — for the most part by 
a slackening demand for physical 
facilities and a more co-operative 
use of those which exist — the 
Project is aware, however, of a 
number of factors that will pre- 
vent as much cost reduction as 
some might expect. These include 
the following: 

— the need to provide quality 
programs to students in sparsely 
populated areas of the province; 
— the need to maintain a reason- 
able level of technical facilities 
for the development of skills seen 


as basic to the skilled trades; 

~ the need for students to inter- 
act with the new technology in 
such areas as micro computers 
and word processing; 

— the need for a more coherent 
policy for the professional re- 
training of teachers to meet 
changing needs; 

— the increased need for Special 
Education programs in secondary 
schools; 

—the need for developmental 
funds to provide alternative ways 
to provide school programs using 


III Issues Requiring 


Further Examination 


The following items have been 
discussed in the course of the 
Project and appear to be of such 
importance that they require a 
more detailed examination by the 
Ministry of Education and/or 
other agencies. 


Training Places in Industry 
Several recommendations in this 
Discussion Paper have empha- 
sized the need for more opportu- 
nities for students to acquire 
practical training and job skills in 
a practical setting. For the most 
part, the recommendations rely 
on voluntary activity between 
schoo] boards and business, in- 
dustry and labour in local areas, 
and have emphasized an exten- 
sion of the Linkage, Co-operative 
Education, and Work Experience 
programs presently in effect. 

__ Asurvey on educational leave 
and training and development 
carried out by the Federal De- 
partment of Labour in 1979 indi- 
cated that teenagers were under- 
represented in industrial training. 
In both Ontario and in Canada as 
a whole, teenagers made up less 
than 0.5 percent of all trainees. 
This extremely low teenage rate 
is cause for concem not only in 
Ontario but in the European Eco- 
nomic Community where it has 
recently been the subject of 
study. 

During the course of the Proj- 
ect, it was suggested by many 
individuals and groups that means 
must be found to provide more 
training places. Among the pro- 
posals made was one that recom- 
mended the institution of a grant/ 
levy system. In one form of such 
a system, employers are required 
either to provide training places 

or to contribute to the cost of 
training by paying a levy. The 
proceeds from the levy are then 


used to underwrite the cost of 


training programs. Different, 
forms of grant/levy systems are 
currently in operation in the 
United Kingdom, West Ger- 
many, and France, as well as in 
some of the states in the United 
“States. The Project's attention 
has been drawn to both the weak- 
nesses and the strengths of such 
_ systems. There is some feeling, 
_ however, that without a higher 
_ degree of government action, 
training places, particularly for 
ay ae will not become avail- 
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French-language 
School Boards 


As explained earlier in this Paper, 
French language education is pro- 
vided by law in Ontario. Howev- 
er, several groups have pointed 
out that the governance of the 
school boards themselves does 
not reflect the true composition 
of the school population, parti- 
cularly in communities where 
there is a large francophone popu- 
lation. In many areas of the prov- 
ince, school boards have not, 
among their membership, a suffi- 
cient representation of franco- 
phone trustees who can interpret 
the education needs of the French- 
speaking population. 

The Project suggests that the 
Government of Ontario explore 
the possibility of using different 
structures in different parts of the 
province to best meet local needs. 
Three of the structures possible 
are as follows: 
© The formation of French lan- 
guage homogeneous school boards 
which would be responsible for 
large numbers of elementary and 
secondary students and schools 
which are now governed by sev- 
eral neighbouring boards. 
© Guaranteed francophone repre- 
sentation on school boards. 
® A review of the present role of 
the French Language Advisory 
Committees with a view to in- 
creasing their effectiveness in the 
decision-making process regard- 
ing French Language Instruc- 
tional Units. 


Credits for courses 

in Religious Studi 

At present, there is a curriculum 
guideline on World Religions for 
Grades 11 and 12. In Grades 9 
and 10 of Roman Catholic sepa- 
rate schools, students may earn a 
maximum of two credits in reli- 
gious education. Regulations 
under The Education Act, 1974 
authorize school boards to pro- 
vide instruction in religious edu- 
cation for a period not to exceed 
one hour a week. 


The Project has received submis- 
sions: 
requesting the granting of 
credits in religious education for 
diploma purposes in the private 
Roman Catholic schools; 
© from a number of francophone 
groups, that French language 
secondary schools operated by 
boards of education be granted 
the right to offer credit courses in 
religion; 
© from other organizations, that 
religious education of a denom- 
inational nature be included 
among the optional subjects to be 
_ offered for credit in the secondary 


_ schools where numbers warrant. 


the new technologies; 
— the need to provide school 
boards, with small or rapidly 
shrinking enrolments, with more 
consultative support; 
~ the need to provide the kind of 
retraining programs and continu- 
ing education for individuals who 
require them as employment 
conditions change; 
— the need for boards to acquire 
resource persons to serve as place- 
ment officers for work-related 
programs. 

The Project agrees, in the 


Funding of Private Schools 
The term ‘‘private’’ or ‘*indepen- 
dent’’ is used to describe those 
schools which do not receive 
public funds. As of May 1980, 
there were 411 such schools in 
the province, of which 190 offered 
secondary school programs. It 
should be noted that, in Ontario, 
Grades 11 to 13 in Roman Catho- 
lic high schools are classified as 
““private’’. 

Enrolment in secondary school 
programs in private schools has 
increased by 63 percent, from 
23 860 in 1969 to 38926 in 1979 
while total secondary school en- 
rolment increased by 15 percent 
from 544 025 to 633 465 over the 
same period. 

Many submissions to the Proj- 
ect have urged the extension of 
public funding to the senior grades 
in the Roman Catholic schools on 
the basis that their school system 
ought to be “‘eompleted”’; other 
submissions have stressed the 
importance of the role of those 
parents who seek an educational 
environment different from that 
provided by the publicly operated 
system. 

The Project examined the prac- 
tices in the other provinces of 
Canada relating to the funding 
of private school and separate 
school systems where such have 
been established. 

Except in Ontario, separate 
school systems are publicly 
funded at approximately the 
same rate as the public school 
system for all grades. 

Private schools in the other 
provinces may receive various 
forms of public support, ranging 
from the same textbook and 
learning materials provision as 


The following items have been 
or are being addressed by other 
activities of the Ministry of 
Education. It therefore was felt 
that the Project should not make 
specific recommendations on the 
same issues. 


Special Education 

In December, 1980, Royal 
Assent was given to Bill 82, An 
Act to Amend The Education Act, 
1974. This Bill will have the 
effect of making the publicly 
supported school system legally 
responsible for the education of 
all Ontario students regardless of 
their special educational needs. 

The measures contained in Bill 
82 are to be fully in effect by 
September 1985, but in the inter- 
val give the Minister regulatory 
power to ensure that school 
boards will move steadily toward 
the full assumption of their new 
responsibility. 

At present a pilot board plan- 
ning project, involving 21 school 
boards, is being co-ordinated by 
a Special Education Initiating 
Team. 


IV Issues Addressed 
Elsewhere 


main, that Ontario’s present 
General Legislative Grant Plan 
for education is a sensitive and 
sophisticated instrument for the 
equitable distribution of provin- 
cial funds to school boards. It is 
concerned, however, that be- 
cause the plan is based on enrol- 
ments, it may not prove adequate 
to distribute funds in the future, It 
is also concerned with the level of 
funding provided by the province 
and is inclined to support the rec- 
ommendation, made by the Com- 
mission on Declining School 


the public schools to  signifi- 
cant levels of funding on a par 
with those provided to the public 
schools, 

Discussion in the course of the 
Project focussed on the following 
concerns: 
© Given the projected decline in 
school-age population and a con- 
tinuing restraint on expenditures, 
the school system at the second- 
ary level would become frag- 
mented and the existing resources 
would be spread more thinly. 
© Recognition and support of pri- 
vate schools would lead to subse- 
quent and natural requests for the 
provision of physical facilities. 
These facilities, such as technical 
shops, would likely duplicate 
many of those now installed in 
publicly supported secondary 
schools but projected to be under- 
utilized in the future. 


Education of Native People 
The question of the education of 
Native people has always been 
a difficult one to resolve. The 
British North America Act stipu- 
lates that education is a provin- 
cial responsibility. — 

However, the same Act states 
that the Federal Government is 
responsible for registered 
Indians and lands reserved for 
them. Thus two levels of govern- 
ment have responsibilities for a 
legally defined people. 

It is the sense of the Project 
that the province should assume 
full responsibility for the provi- 
sion of educational services for 
Native people, but it is not pre- 
pared to make such a recom- 
mendation without further input 
from them. 

The Project is aware that sev- 
eral developments have been 


Within the context of the Proj- 
ect, it was difficult to anticipate 
all of the implications that Bill 82 
will have for secondary schools. 
These will emerge during the 
pilot phase. It must be assumed, 
however, that the identification 
of exceptional pupils who will 
receive special education pro- 
grams will not necessarily be 
associated with, or limited to, 
particular levels of difficulty in 
the secondary school curriculum. 
To this end, it has been recom- 
mended by the Project that the 
present four levels of difficulty 
be reduced to three. 


Teacher / Board 
N Fag 
The Project received a significant 
number of submissions that com- 
mented upon and made sugges- 
tions for change in the current 
teacher/board negotiation pro- 
cess. As well, the role of school 
principals as members of the 
Ontario Teachers’ Federation was 
questioned. 

In June, 1980, the Commission 
to Review the Collective Negotia- 


Enrolments, to the effect that the 
province bear 60 percent of the 
costs of education and that taxa- 
tion of real estate be the source 
of the other 40 percent. 

The Project notes that the 
Ministry of Education has begun 
an internal exploration of alterna- 
tive funding plans which may be 
more appropriate to future cir- 
cumstances, and urges the Minis- 
try to take into consideration the 
needs identified above in that 
exploration. 


recommended in the past, and that 
the Ministry of Education is en- 
deavouring to carry out their 
intent: 
© Educators who instruct Native 
students should have a knowledge 
of Native psychology, of Native 
cultures, and of the work situa- 
tion faced by those who live on 
reserve lands. 
© Boards, in their contractual 
arrangements with the Federal 
Government, should make greater 
provisions in secondary schools 
attended by Native students for 
special guidance and counselling 
services to help them overcome 
the stress of transition. 
© Personnel offering guidance 
and counselling services to Native 
students should either be Native 
people or should have both train- 
ing and experience in working 
with them. ’ 
The Project fully supports these 
developments. 


I sncial Relati 
A number of submissions to the 
Project urged that the Ontario 
Ministry of Education work with 
other provinces to establish a 
greater degree of compatibility 
among the provincial systems of 
education to serve the needs of 
an increasing number of students 
who move from province to prov- 
ince. Some also pointed out that 
more could be done to foster a 
sense of Canadian identity through 
an increased sharing of provin- 
cial curriculum material. 

The Project encourages the 
Minister of Education to urge a 
greater degree of co-operation in 


“curriculum policy matters among 


the provinces through the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of Education, 
Canada. 


tion Process Between Teachers 
and School Boards, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. B.C. 
Matthews, reported to the Minis- 
ter. This Commission addressed 
itself to the same issues referred 
to above. It was active for a 
period of eight months, received 
submissions from a wide spec- 
trum of individuals and organiza- 
tions throughout the province and 
held public hearings in six pro- 
vincial regions. 


Education 

Elsewhere in this Paper, com- 
ments appear and recommenda- 
tions are made with respect to the 
student who has left school and 
wishes to return to school, bridg- 
ing the gap between school and 
work-place, and the school’s rela- 
tionships with the community. 
All of these aspects of secondary 
education have a_ relationship 
with what has traditionally 
been referred to as continuing 
education, 

In February, 1981, the Minis- 
tries of Education/Colleges and 
Universities released a discus- 
sion paper titled Continuing 
Education: The Third System 
and called for wide validation 
and comment. 


